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The fable of the 


\ sharp-sighted soothsayer 


A certain Sage was beset from morn to night by questioners. ‘‘ Where 

are we going?” they wailed, ‘‘ What is in store for us? We work, we 

eat, we sleep, we marry ... What do the stars foretell?’ Said the 

Sage: ‘ I am fifty times as old as you, but I still have an appetite for 

life... and for work and sleep as well, if it wasn’t for the noise 
you make. You have all the luck if you only knew it..”’ 

Some people spend their whole lives between a regretful past and a nervous 


Suture. TI believe in present happiness through present effort, and try lo 


calculate in measurable distances. They are a team of engineering 










industries whose special skills embrace products so various as steel tubes, 
electrical gear, aluminium alloys, bicycles, traffic signs and paint... 


part of our daily life at home and our credit in markets abroad. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 
THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 
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The front cover, designed by Abram Games, F S1A, incorporates 
the Festival Symbol which also he designed 





Festival Symbol 


THE FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN symbol, reproduced in 
full colour on the cover of this issue, will by 1951 be 
as familiar in both hemispheres as the Olympic rings. 
No emblem, unless it be V for Victory, will be as 
widely known to this generation of Britons as the head 
of Britannia surmounting the star of the compass. 

The Festival Office has no intention to restrict the 
use of the symbol. It is offered to all persons, 
businesses, organisations and local authorities who 
wish to join the national effort to make 1951 a year 
not only of festivals and exhibitions, but of heightened 
endeavour and enterprise. 

Although there are no strings attached to the use 
of the symbol there is a patriotic obligation on each of 
us not to debase it by unworthy association, not to 
cheapen it for private gain and not to exploit it out 
of its context—for its context is clearly stated in the 
aims of the Festival itself: to show to the world 
Britain’s contribution to civilisation in the Arts, 
Sciences and Industrial Design. There will be every 
incentive as 1951 approaches for manufacturers, par- 


ticularly in the lighter industries, to borrow the symbol 
for all manner of sales-promotion, for there is no 
doubt that the Festival symbol could playa very great 
part in forwarding the sales of British merchandise, 
whether it is used for special 1951 packs, incorporated 
as a decorative motif in textiles, or adapted for a wide 
range of souvenirs. But it is self-evident that if the 
symbol is to be an effective trade ambassador every 
industry should take care to uphold its value as a mark 
of British quality, craftsmanship and design. 

The Council of Industrial Design is confident that 
the many trade associations interested in the Festival 
will protect the prestige of the symbol, and it wel- 
comes applications from manufacturers for master 
drawings of the design in order to ensure correct 
reproduction. 

The symbol was chosen by the Council of the 
Festival of Britain 1951 from entries received in 
response to a limited competition among selected 
designers. The winning design is by Abram Games. 


1951 Stock List 


IT IS APPROPRIATE that the present issue of DESIGN 
should introduce, at the same time as the symbol, 
a new regular feature on the 1951 Stock List. 

The idea of a Stock List comprising the best 
current products has caught the imagination of many 
forward-looking firms and trade associations in British 
industry. Although it is being compiled specifically 
as a basis for selection in 1951, it is already clear that 
this Stock List could have wider and more lasting 
applications. This country has no gallery of con- 
tempory industrial art. Selective exhibitions such as 
“Britain Can Make It” and the Festival displays 
concentrate attention intermittently on standards of 
quality and design, but a permanent collection could 
be an invaluable day-to-day reference for buyers, 
whether from home or overseas. 

The Stock List is already being consulted by 
journalists and editors in search of news and pictures 
of new products. As it builds up in the course of 
the months between now and 1951, this illustrated 
index wil! become a comprehensive catalogue of 
excellence. It will be freely available to all whose 
interest is to promote the prestige of British industry. 

The following four pages show a cross-section of 
the kind of designs and products which are being 
included in the Stock List, with a critical commentary 
by P. Morton Shand pointing to trends in widely 
different industries and revealing by practical example 
the meaning of “‘contemporary design.” P.R. 










A FIRST 2ELEC TION 


From the 1951 Stock List 


WITH COMMENTARY sy 6 F. 


MORTON SHAND 


THE GROUNDS ON WHICH a given product may be taken to exemplify “good contemporary design”’ are almost 


impossible to set forth in so many words. They may become easier to gauge by comparing the photographs 
of a series of objects chosen primarily from that specific point of view. A selection of current Stock List 


acceptances will be published in DESIGN every month and discussed in an endeavour to bring out certain basic 
affinities which in some degree underlie the design of all of them. There is a contemporary British idiom both 
in decoration and in purely functional forms like machinery. At present it is not always easy to discern the link 


between them. This is gradually becoming more apparent because all decoration which is a true expression of 
its own period must convince us of its appropriateness to that period’s forms and to no other’s. 

The fact that an article has been accepted for the Stock List or selected from it for illustration here does not 
necessarily imply that it will be included in any of the Festival of Britain exhibitions. Its reproduction signifies 
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London Transport’s standard double-deck bus, above, 
is a good example to start with because it is a familiar 
object. In it, 20 years’ gradual evolution of chassis 
and body has culminated in what, in terms of design, 
is a completely integrated whole—which is not to say 
that finality has been reached, for future development 
may place the engine at one side or in rear, and this 
would require drastic remodelling of both. Every 
detail of the inside, functional as decorative, has been 
so closely studied and co-ordinated that the eye un- 
questioningly accepts the result as an indivisible whole. 
Yet this effect is obtained with ordinary materials, 
though used with a fine sense of harmony and propor- 
tion: light-alloy fittings, cream-coloured paint relieved 
by thin red lining, upholstery of specially designed cross- 
striped green and brown moquette, and furnishings to 
shoulder level in the same tones. Comparison between 
the RT type and the provincial buses now on loan to 
London Transport shows how maximum comfort, 


no more than that it may serve as a useful pointer to a general standard of quality in contemporary design. 





Designed by London Transport; on AEC chassis 


convenience and a restful colour scheme have all been 
achieved in the first and are only realised here and there 
in the second, and then without any informing coherence. 


The “English line” in motor-car design—and there was 
none better, more honestly forthright and quietly well- 
bred—seems now in danger of temporary eclipse. 
Whereas the “stylists” of current American and 
pseudo-American British models pin their sales policy 
on bodies bulbous and billowing as the crinolines 
Victorian dressmakers hung round women’s hips, the 
Jaguar’s designer has moulded his one-piece shell to 
its chassis as tightly as a kid glove on a lady’s shapely 
hand. Notice how sensibly and surely the door is 
treated, without either break of line or titivation, 
much as though it were a hatch opening in a ship’s 
side. Instead of presenting us with some fancy-dress 
travesty of functional form we are given its significant 
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refinement, its contemporary English accent. The first 
glance at this elegant machine prepares one to learn 
that it recently set up the world’s speed record for cars in 
standard production, 132.6 m.p.h. over the flying mile. 


It may be remembered that soon after their first 
appearance the efficient and handsome LMS Pacifics 
were totally enclosed in a conical shell bedizened with 
four meaningless stripes which converged between the 
buffers. That experiment in modish “‘streamlining”’ 
(DESIGN, February, p. 21) proved to be of negligible 
advantage except at very high speeds and had the 
serious practical drawback of rendering valve gear, etc, 
difficult to get at. The hideous metal chrysalis has 
now been discarded and the latest development of this 
type shows two important modifications. With a 
double-blast chimney and smoke-deflecting screens 
fitted in front of the smoke-box, the engine reappears 
as a genuinely contemporary embodiment of those 
sterling qualities of British locomotive design—clean, 
smooth lines, overall tidiness and a nicely balanced 
articulation of all component parts. 


Unlike the ‘““Taverns on Wheels,” this dining-car was 
designed to determine what a modern dining-car ought 
to be like and look like. Though the reverse might be 
more easily imagined, it ante-dates Ye Olde Bull and 
Bush on Bogies by two years and was one of the last 
new types of main-line coaches built by any of the 
companies prior to nationalisation. 

The old-fashioned chalk-white tablecloths (which 
have an unpractically long overhang), and the glass, 
cutlery and cruets laid on them produce the only 
discordant notes. These were of the very poor LMS 
stock types which the designer was unfortunately 
forced to make use of. 




















































Designed by Sir William A. Stanier; built at Crewe Works, British Railways 
Midland Region 





Experimental dining-car built at Derby Works, BR(M Walls are ven- 
eered with natural birch, other woodwork being birch or beech; leather 
chair-backs are of the same colour. Luggage-racks are of stainless steel 
Upholstery is in dark brown maroon with bright red leather end-panels 
The carpet is of dark brown overlaid t simple pattern of blue-grey and 








cream. Curtains are of lemon yellow relieved by dark lines All textiles 
were specially designed 






British leather luggage has always had a high 
reputation for workmanship and finish, but the 
weight-limits of air travel demand extreme light- 
ness and compactness without reduction in 
strength. New waterproof and rot-proof cover- 
ing materials, partly synthetic, have encouraged 
a preference for light neutral colours with handles, 
straps and edgings in various coloured leathers. 
These zip-fastened cases, which weigh only 54 
and 5/b respectively, have rayon linings in differ- 
ent shades to match the leather finishings that 
were specially designed by Enid Marx. Though 
this luggage is of a wholly contemporary kind it 
remains thoroughly English-looking. 





Waterer; made by S. Clarke & Co Ltd 





Designed by Fohn W 
































Since basic forms are only 
modified by changes in use, 
the pottery trade is by 
reason of its nature one 
of our most conservative 
industries. As a_ conse- 
quence, fresh developments 
in decoration are apt to 
find more gradual accep- 
tance here than in textiles. 
Contemporary decorative 
design in table-ware is, 
almost inevitably, still in 
a transitional and mainly 
tentative phase. But 
though the actual motifs 
now being adopted remain 
partly reminiscent, or semi- 
traditional, they are begin- 
ning to be handled in a 
different spirit. For in- 
stance, floral motifs are 
becoming rarer and _ less 
naturalistic. In this group 
of dinner plates the two 
that might be singled out 
as least contemporary in 
feeling are the middle one 
of the centre row, and the 
bottom one on the right: 
both hark back to those 
too-familiar imitations of 
rude peasant craftsmanship. 
The rest are typical enough 
of the better present-day 
designs. 


Here we have a more con- 
sciously emancipated and 
also. more sophisticated 
contemporary approach to 
ceramic decoration. Instead 
of causing the eye to rest 
statically on the nearest 
segment of the border, as 
































































































































in the symmetrically orna- 
mented types shown above, 
this slanting design (/eft 
compels it to follow the 
very intricate pattern half- 
way round the edge. 
Obliqueness and asym- 
metry are further stressed 
by cutting up the under- 
lying yellowish ground- 
tone into leaf-shaped areas; 
and these are made to over- 
lap, though incompletely, 
with the waving green and 
black pattern of foliage 
and flowers laid over them. 


A screen-printed fabric in three 
colours that strikes an essentially 
modern note, with a skilful blending 
of free and formal patterning. 
Repetition of the same motif in 
alternating strong and light colours 
is used to produce a partial shading 
effect. Nineteenth-century printed 
textiles usually subordinated foliage 
to flowers. Here that order is 
reversed; and, instead of being 
transcripts from nature, the large 
leaves are treated as outlines to limit 
the areas of superimposed sprays of 
smaller leaves. 























Pegasus table service designed and made for H & Son Ltd by A. F 
Gray & ¢ Lrd 


At first sight this might perhaps be taken for a repro- 
duction of some elegant early nineteenth-century ser- 
vice. All the same, the combination of a delicate and 
widely spaced star border with the classical flying horse 
motif, traditional enough though either would be if 
used separately, clearly reflects the taste of our own age 
for unexpected, and sometimes even startling, decora- 
tive contrasts. 





The affinity between this furnishing-fabric and the 
Reinganum ceramic border, opposite, is fairly apparent. 
Each relies to a considerable extent on the same sort of 
slurred shadow background. Here, however, the 
asymmetry is much less pronounced, being confined 
to a freely stylised treatment of the butterfly wings 
and clematis blossom motifs that fill the irregular 
oval panels. Both are designs intended to be judged 
from some little distance and in the mass, rather than 
close at hand and in detail. Each discards a clear 
background in order to emphasise that the impress 
of its pattern on woven fabric or china plate makes 
ornament inseparable from material. 













It may be asked in what general respects good con- 
temporary design in heavy machinery, machine tools, 
or scientific instruments differs from previous British 
practice. Obviously there is not much common 
ground between machines serving such widely different 
purposes as the mixing of fine chemicals, baking flours 
or infant foods and the accurate measurement of angles 
required by workers in crystalography. Yet these 
examples are akin in their intelligent elimination of 
unnecessary surfaces and protrusions and, more im- 
portant still, in representing a welcome recent change 
from what has been called ‘“‘design for the manufac- 
turer” to “‘design for the user.”” They also successfully 


avoid the sort of excessively solid appearance which has 
latterly been more often blamed than praised by foreign 
customers in British machinery. 





LETTERS 


sir: After reading your remarks 
about the furniture exhibited at this 
year’s BIF (DESIGN, May, p. 1), I 
am tempted to offer the following 
reasons why British furniture manu- 
facturers as a whcle, with always the 
honourable exceptions of course, are 
still a long way from being design- 
conscious. 

Is it not primarily a question of 
their still not being aware that a 
designer is a lot more than a person 
who can be called in to add those 
touches which they think constitute 
good design? Or is it perhaps that 
they seldom use a trained designer, 
but only someone who can draw a 
pretty picture and leave the details 
to the works manager and his 
assistants ? 

Certainly it is quite clear that they 
don’t really know what they want as 
regards design, though they always 
claim that they know what the public 
wants—which_ really means, of 
course, what the average buyer from 
the retailer’s thinks is good design. 

The much publicised “‘Freedom of 
Design” phrase that one sees in 
Press advertisements for furniture 
and in the windows of furniture 
shops means to many of the buyers 
that they can now offer the same 
vulgar rubbish that they offered 
before the war. Just look through 
the furniture showrooms and you 
will see what I mean—the only bits 
of sanity are the remaining utility 
pieces, and even some of these have 
been ‘“‘added to.” 

All of which is another reason why 
the Council of Industrial Design 
must keep up its good work of 
spreading the news about sanity in 
design; then perhaps, after a few 
more years, British furniture manu- 
facturers will win back the reputation 
for fine furniture design and con- 
struction that this country held in 
the eighteenth century. The Scan- 
dinavian manufacturers of today owe 
a great deal to our designs of those 
days. Surely it is not impossible 
for British manufacturers to take this 
example to heart and produce furni- 
ture of contemporary idiom which 
will really carry on a once fine 
tradition. 


MAURICE A. 
South Croydon, Surrey 


WIMBLE 


about furniture, 
printing, packaging 


SIR: It is disappointing to find a 
reviewer in DESIGN praising a re- 
designed piece of printing which, on 
the face of it, seems to have little but 
newness to commend it. 

I refer to the Magazine of the 
Midland Master Printers’ Alliance 
illustrated on page 19 of your April 
issue. A dignified, good-looking 
page with well matched types has 
been replaced by an _ irritatingly 
“bitty” layout. Unnecessarily wide 
spacing of the text gives an un- 
pleasant appearance, and doubtless 
makes reading less easy. The two 
type-faces now used are quite out of 
harmony. Moreover, one may as- 
sume from your illustration that the 
magazine is printed on art paper, in 
which case the Plantin type formerly 
used would be far more appropriate 
than the present Bembo. 

By all means let the Council of 
Industrial Design encourage the re- 
designing of poor products. But the 
moral to be drawn in this case is 
surely, “When a design is good, 
don’t meddle with it.” 

R. FE. PLUMMER 
Walter Pearce & Co Ltd 
Bristol 


@ DESIGN’S much reduced illus- 
tration of the Magazine perhaps did 
less than justice to the layout 
generally and its use of a second 
colour in particular. 

Approval of the redesign in 
April issue was tempered by 
view then expressed _ that 
“changes in type-faces [might] 
be universally considered an im- 
provement.” Mr Plummer’s com- 
ments endorse this view; and so does 
the appearance of the latest issue of 
the Magazine, in which we note that 
the headline type has been changed 
again—back to Perpetua Bold. 


our 
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SIR: I am amazed that DESIGN 
should feature a folding box con- 
struction which structurally is, with- 
out question, sheer bad design. 

I refer to the carton evolved for the 
packing of Stanpat bookends. At a 
glance your reverse line illustration 
(April issue, p. 11) shows clearly that 
the pack cannot be produced econo- 
mically; it cannot be interlocked 
effectively more than one on sheet, 








and I calculate that if produced one- 
up, allowing for lay and gripper, 
more board will be cut to waste than 
will be used for the carton. 

It also strikes me that when the 
loaded construction is being carried 
the weight of the bookends on the 
base of the carton will create a ten- 
dency for the triangular sides to 
splay out from the apex. Neither 
can it be assumed that the purchaser 
will always place the pack down on 
its base; it may well be set down on 
one side with possible disastrous 
results when being lifted again. 

Certainly the design is not in- 
genious and I would point out that 
cutting and creasing (or scoring) 
presses have always been designed 
to produce a pre-determined shape 
in one operation and mention of this 
is quite superfluous. 

DENNIS A. GRATER 


London SE9 


® We are well aware that cutting 
and creasing presses cut and crease 
in one operation; but they do not 
always cut and crease a complete pack 
—which is why the point was men- 
tioned in connection with the Stan- 
pat pack. To the more detailed 
criticisms above, the designer of the 
carton replies as follows: 


Mr Grater should have realised 
that the reverse line illustration in 
DESIGN was not a replica of the 
actual production layout, but a 
diagrammatic sketch. The pack 
was stamped out diagonally, one-up, 
from a standard-size board, 22in. 
32in. There was no need, therefore, 
for interlocking. The two large off- 
cut pieces obtained, trimmed to 
rectangles, measure I3in. < 8in. and 
14in. « 6in. approximately, and are 
most convenient sizes for use in 
carton manufacturing. Such con- 
venient off-cuts are not put to waste. 

As to Mr Grater’s fears that the 
weight of the cartons will make the 
triangular sides splay out, tests have 
proved this fear unfounded. And 
there are no “disastrous results” 
if the pack is set down on one side. 

It would appear that Mr Grater 
has never actually handled the object 
which he criticises and I should 
be delighted to let him see one in use. 


W. M. DE MAJO, MBE, MSIA 
London SW3 
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Part of the exhibit of the Montecatini raw- Cream-painted cranes against a deep 
materials combine at the Milan Fair: pp 8-1i blue sky at the Paris Trade Fair: pp 12-15 


TO GIVE British manufacturers and designers news of design developments overseas is, 

as we see it, one of the most useful functions that DESIGN can perform. The next 
fourteen pages of this issue consist entirely of articles in which four observers review 
various aspects of the European scene. Pictures on this page give a pre-view of the 
subjects discussed; and below, for ease of reference, we list some of the articles on overseas 
design which have appeared in earlier issues: 


Italian Journey January, pp 7-10 Design for Service (TVA April, pp 6-9 
Designers in American Industry January, pp 16-17 Canadian Commentary May, pp 8-10 
Selling Design in Sweden February, pp 11-12 Exhibition in Amsterdam June, pp 8-9 
British Design through Brazilian Eyes March, pp 11-12 Hitler’s Taste is Still Alive June, pp 10-12 

; 
Good design was supported by even has led the world in the develop- 


better salesmanship at Hanover Export Fair: pp 16-17 ment of lightweight rail coaches: 


pp 18-2! 
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Italy’s industrial designers are architect-trained and their chief interest lies in the type of design shown here—furniture in mahogany 






and white marble, against eggshell-coloured walls. But Franco Buzzi, who planned this room, has also designed light-fittings for 


quantity production... 


CONTRASTS 
CURRENT ITALIAN 


IN 
DESIGN 


Interest in design for mass production is still comparatively rare 


among Italy’s architect-designers. .. . 


ON MY WAY tothe Milan Fair I read some American 
magazines on industrial design. Between a great 
variety of interesting items, I discovered the following 
announcement on plastic furniture: “. . . A finished 
chair seat and back every eight minutes is the accom- 
plishment of ...” Follows the designer’s name 
who achieved absolutely in this special case his aim 
of high production and low price. 





By LEOPOLD SCHREIBER 


After a few busy days spent at the Fair, at workshops 
and studios, I remembered this news item. Having, 
in the meantime, discussed all aspects of industrial 
design with a number of prominent Italian architects 
—because in Italy it is the architect who creates what- 
ever design may be required by any branch of in- 
dustry—I had come to the conclusion that, generally 
speaking, they do not feel much concerned about the 


























. . . And here is real industrial design—the latest Olivetti typewriter (Lexicon €0 mcdel), designed by Marcello Nizzoli. It was one of 
the outstanding exhibits at this year’s Milan Fcir—and incidentally at the Paris Trade Fair also, where it was shown by Olivetti’s 
French concessicnaires 


fundamentals of mass-produced goods, high produc- 
tion and low price. . . . They have not trained them- 
selves to think in terms of the assembly lines; instead 
of aiming at designing a model chair for speedy pro- 
duction as in the USA, they still feel much more 
inspired by Italian craftsmanship and the exquisite 
work of highly qualified individuals than by the 
efficiency records of up-to-date machines. Whilst 
listening to the arguments with which some of the 
prominent Italian designers explained or defended 
the more individualistic approach in their work, it 
became evident that they have not yet succeeded in 
adjusting their creative imagination to product design 
in the specialised sense of the term, and I doubt very 
much whether it is their intention to do so. 

This fundamental difference from our conception 
of creative co-operation between industry and the 
design studio must be made clear from the outset, 
because without the understanding of the designer’s 
attitude to his work it might be difficult to appreciate 





the Italian achievements in industrial production. We 
in Britain have admired many excellent designs, par- 
ticularly of furniture, which have lately been produced 
in Italy; and because they were perfect examples of 
ingenuity and simplicity we jumped to the wrong 
conclusion that they were intended for mass produc- 
tion. In fact, in most cases it was the scarcity of raw 
materials and “living-space’” which were the de- 
Signer’s motive for inventing the simplest possible 
forms for his models. During these first years of 
post-war reconstruction, the housing problem in 
Italy was so serious that many people had to organise 
their living quarters as offices or studios during day 
time: thus it came about that the Italian architects 
were among the first to design office furniture that 
would also look right in a well-planned living room. 
They have presented us with a series of impressive 
all-round designs, movable bookcases with adjustable 
shelves, wheeled service tables, writing desks with 
roll top, a variety of folding tables and chairs, all of 











which could take their useful place under working 
conditions or otherwise. 


Reconstruction 


The Italians have undoubtedly a genius for recon- 
struction; that is the general impression one receives 
in Milan. The great enthusiasm with which they 
attacked, during the post-war period, the gigantic task 
of reorganising industry and commerce has shown 
remarkable results. Through all the shortages that 
Italian industry had to face in the difficult post-war 
years, it was the designer who created out of virtually 
nothing an impressive new style in furniture construc- 
tion—so impressive that it has already inspired and 
stimulated the imagination of designers in other parts 
of the world. It is impossible for me here to give 
credit to all those who have played a dominant part 
in this great revival movement of art and industry, 
but the names of such brilliant architects as Gio Ponti, 
Albini, Buzzi, Castiglioni, Gardella, Minoletti and 
Sarfatti must be mentioned even in a short survey like 
this. 


Transition stage 


Although most of these men were trained in the 
traditional manner of Italian art academies in pre-war 
days, some of their industrial exhibits at this year’s 
Milan Fair—Marcello Nizzoli’s typewriter for 
Olivetti, for instance—have been designed with such 
scrupulous objectivity as can be derived only from a 
thorough study of mass-production techniques and a 
sound knowledge of materials. As I am trying to 
give a fair picture of the design-for-industry situation 
as reflected in the great Milan exhibition, it should be 
recorded that there were not many outstanding achieve- 
ments, such as the Vespa motor-cycle (DESIGN, 
January, p. 9) or the Olivetti typewriter, on show; we 
are apparently witnessing a transition stage in modern 
Italian design—the forming of a new relationship 
between factory management and those artists who 
are willing to come to terms with a well-planned pro- 


Design for illumination: The upper picture shows a movable lamp 
made by Arteluce, Milan. The cord leading out of the bottom of 
the picture ends in a slender pendant which is pulled to switch 
the light on or off. The bracket is of dark walnut and brass. 
Lower picture: A standard lamp, easily adjustable and relatively 
inexpensive to produce. The tubular stand is of polished brass; 
other parts painted white. Both lamps are designed by the 
architect, Franco Buzzi, designer also of the furniture in a rather 
different style illustrated on p. 8 








This stacking chair, designed by Vittoriano Vigano, shows 
economy of material. Such contrasting juxtapositions as the 
modern chair beside the old grandfather-clock, whose case can 


duction scheme based on imaginative conceptions for 
mass-produced goods. 

What has given such prominence to modern furni- 
ture design in Italy is in my view its extreme simplicity. 
It has been said of this type of furniture design that it 
reflects the instability of our post-war generation, and 
this it does without any shadow of doubt; but should 
contemporary design be criticised because it mirrors 


In modern cutlery and flatware 
there is little evidence of dis- 
tinctive national styles. These 
spoons and forks of simple shape 
were designed for Argenteria 
Krupp by Gio Ponti, Italian 
architect, industrial designer 
and editorial director of the 
influential Italian design maga- 
zine, Domus 





just be seen in the left-hand picture, are characteristic of Italian 
decoration during this transition period in which traditional 


thought and modern expression live close together 


in uncompromising forms the way people live today ? 
This is really contemporary design; it is a matter of 
taste whether we prefer to surround ourselves with 
things which look solid and safe as if they were meant 
to last for ever, or with light and easily movable 
furniture which, I venture to prophesy, will be con- 
sidered by future historians as characteristic of our 
period. 
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Six cars—two red, two white, two blue—made a 


yA 
spectacular burden for the CACL-Weitz crane, an 
exhibit which served also as a sky-sign for the Fair = 





Machinery occupied most space, indoors and out, in the 
Paris Trade Fair—while fashion and perfumery were 


virtually unrepresented. 


IMAGINE THE BIF, London, combined with the 
BIF, Birmingham; to these add the Ideal Home 
Exhibition and the atmosphere of market day in a 
country town, and you will have something like the 
Foire de Paris, the Paris International Trade Fair. It 
was held, this year, during late May and early June; 
I was told that there were 50 miles of it, and I am 
not disposed to doubt the statement. I would only 
add that they were 50 miles of cobbled roads and 
shingly paths in the outdoor section, and, indoors, of 
coco-matting laid over uneven floors. 

In design, the Fair was undistinguished. Most of 
the indoor stands were, indeed, dull in appearance; 
but those in the open air provided examples of a field 
of design to which our very able display designers in 
Britain have had little cause to give serious attention. 
Some of the most striking of these stands enlarged 
familiar trade-marks or pack designs or nameplates to 
a size that gave them dramatic value . . . while side 
by side with sophisticated design of this nature were 
other stands disguised as country cottages, and plain 
honest booths with no pretensions to be anything 
more than booths. The most conspicuous outdoor 
“stand” was no display-piece at all, but an engineer- 
ing firm’s exhibit: a giant crane which held 
aloft six motor-cars, turning gently in the breeze 
180 feet above the heads of the crowd. This crane 
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could not fail to be spectacular, with its lattice- 
work girders making a bold pattern against blue sky 
and fluffy white clouds. 

The almost accidental beauty of cranes and other 
engineering products was at least as noticeable as 
the beauty given consciously, by design, to the smaller 
exhibits in the consumer-goods sections of the Fair. 
To this criticism it is only fair to add, as explanation, 
that some of the industries in which France’s repu- 
tation stands highest were unrepresented here. There 
was no couture, no porcelain or glassware, virtually 
no cosmetics or perfumery, no motor vehicles or 
aircraft. The Fair’s 50 miles were occupied almost 
entirely by those industries which do not hold 
specialised exhibitions of their own at some other time. 

The engineering industries formed the largest 
group of exhibitors this year, making a special show 
of machinery for the factory, the farm and public 
works. (Among the last-mentioned, Coles cranes and 
Aveling-Barford road-rollers were exhibited by the 
French agents of these British firms.) From the 
display of agricultural machinery it appeared that the 
French have gone further than we have in the develop- 
ment of the light tractor—steered by a man walking 
behind it—which is narrow enough to be used be- 
tween rows of crops or trees; there are more models 
and on the whole they are better-looking. 














The chef with his dish of ravioli was one of many trade-marks, 
enlarged to giant size and brightly coloured, that gave an air of 
gaiety to long avenues of open-air stands showing branded goods 


A vast Galerie des Machines was devoted to machine- 
tools and factory plant generally. There was excellent 
design here; but more than once it was noticeable 
that a machine of particularly impressive appearance 
was built in France under Swiss or Italian or American 
licence—so one could scarcely call it excellent native 
design. Wholly French, however, and wholly ad- 
mirable in form, were the milling machines shown by 
C. Gambin & Cie. This firm provided a design- 
development story on its stand by displaying its first 
model of 1909 alongside its latest models—which 
attracted the visitor’s eye as being more handsomely 
proportioned, quite apart from being more powerful 
and more versatile. Since 1939, the Gambin com- 
pany has rationalised its production, concentrating on 
two models; as a result, its output now is twice as high 
as it was ten years ago. 

Among the office equipment shown in the Fair, 
also, one noted several examples of clean and un- 
mistakably contemporary design—the latest type of 
Camp cash register and the new TEN inter-office 
telephone were two outstanding examples. 

From these and other products of the engineer it 
was a shock to turn to domestic equipment and to find 
oneself, in the furniture section, walking along rows 
and rows of hideousness which Tottenham Court 
Road at its worst could scarcely equal. We expect 
bad furniture in Britain to be distorted into meaning- 
less shapes and tricked-out with unnecessary mould- 
ings. Bad Foire de Paris furniture has both these 
faults and in addition it is subject to inlays, painted 





Miniature in size, but with an appearance suggestive of power, the 
Energic was one of the most impressive small tractors in the Fair. 
Various implements can be rigidly attached behind the tractor unit 





_— - —_ 
A typically French Dinky Toy is the Nestlé milk lorry. Lower 
picture shows the lorry (44in. long) in its neat and well-made 
cardboard box, which has a separate recess for each of the milk 
churns 
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Two TEN inter-office telephones. The simpler model, above, 
is switched on mechanically, but in the Autovivaphone, on 
right, the switching is electronic. A slight current keeps the 
instrument ** live *’ throughout business hours, and the user can 


pictures, marble slabs and a degree of polish which 
makes all the additions doubly conspicuous. Many 
of these showy pieces were so large that a normal small 
house or flat could scarcely accommodate them. One 
must assume that their makers (and designers, if they 
had any) were hoping for buyers from the country 
or from overseas, for I saw nothing like them in the 
Paris department stores. There, most of the furni- 
ture displayed was light in weight and colour; what 
little there was in heavy, sombre styles was labelled 
** reproduction English.” 

Fairly large sections of the Fair were devoted to 
light fittings and radio sets, and in both of them far 
too many exhibits tried to rival the showiness of the 
showy furniture. 

A number of plastic articles were displayed in a 
special section devoted to matiéres plastiques, with 
others appearing severally in most other sections— 
as sugar dredgers, radio cabinets and door handles, 
amongst other things.... To make champagne-bottle 
buckets in plastics, as one exhibitor had done, seemed 
pointless innovation.... A plastic helmet for firemen, 
on the other hand, has functional virtues (DESIGN 
noted some of these in reviewing an English helmet 
of similar type: March issue, p. 18). The French 
helmet has an alternative de /uxe model, intended no 
doubt for the more prosperous fire brigades, in which 
the outer surface of the helmet is metallisé, so that it 
combines the traditional showiness of brass with the 
advantages peculiar to plastics. 

From the evidence of the Fair one may well judge 


bring it fully into action by the power of his voice alone—even 
while he is (in the inventor’s words) walking about the office 
with his hands in his pockets. Only the suspended earpiece 
detracts from the clean lines of these metal-cased instruments 


that metallisation of plastics, sometimes by electro- 
deposition followed by spraying, sometimes by spray- 
ing only, is more widespread in France than in Britain, 
though this country possesses all the necessary “know- 
how.” For example, the firm of Plexibronze, in 
Paris, has produced a wide range of handles, knobs 
and keyholes for furniture, which look like solid 
copper or brass or steel and can be cleaned with metal 
polish, though they are in fact feather-light, consisting 
of a phenol or polystyrene moulding with a metal 
surface only. 

Plastics were also in evidence in the solid handles 
of quite inexpensive saucepans (answer to many a 
Housewives’ Forum prayer); these were advertised, 
I noticed, as gueues bakélite. Besides saucepans, 
pressure cookers of several makes were conspicuous 
in the hardware section of the Fair, none of them 
outstanding in appearance and some of them distinctly 
old-fashioned. 

Nearby was shown an electric cooker, made under 
Swiss licence, in which each hotplate consists of a 
number of concentric rings, held in position by springs 
underneath, so that they adjust their height to make 
contact with the base of any pan or kettle placed on 
them, whether it is flat or concave or even convex. 
In this way no heat is wasted. 

Individual exhibits that caught the eye in widely 
separated sections of the Paris Fair included the 
compact and well-proportioned Atlas coffee grinder; 
several handbags by L. Georges; wooden toys by 
Villard & Weill; and small metal Dinky Toys by 

















Not the beauty preparations de luxe for which Paris is famous, 
but agreeable package design from a popular-price store. 
Powder and paper tissues cost 60 and 40 francs respectively 
(total about 2s). Pink and blue characterise the Florineige range 


Meccano (France) Ltd, reproducing in miniature, in 
adequately simplified but never over-simplified form, 
a range of typically French motor vehicles. 

It is not as a tasty morsel that I have left the so- 
called industries d’art until thus near the end of my 
report. The exhibits in this section reminded one 
of a nicely-turned phrase of Anatole France’s: “fit 
only to inspire someone engaged in making designs 
for cheap bronze clocks.” If the cheap bronze clocks 
themselves were absent from the Fair, their modern 
equivalent the Alsatian dog was there, as lifelike and 
as lifeless as in ten thousand English windows. The 
naked-nymph statuettes which competed with the 
dogs for one’s attention in this section were necessary 
as a reminder that the Fair was in Paris and not in 
Cricklewood. 

To any visitor interested in design, it must have 
been evident that the Foire de Paris was not repre- 
sentative of the best that French designers and 
manufacturers can do; to find a higher standard of 
design in a not-much-smaller range of merchandise, 
it was only necessary to turn to a good middle-class 
department store. Having made this point, it is 
not churlish, as otherwise it might be, to comment 
on the high standard of design shown by some 
of the foreign countries’ national displays at the 
Fair. To a visitor from across the Channel, the 
high standard of both display design and pro- 
duct design evident on Austrian and Czechoslo- 
vakian stands was striking evidence of post-war 
resurgence. 


Cover design by Jean Picart-le-Doux for an inexpensive paper- 
backed novel published by Flammarion. This book and the other 
articles illustrated on this page are current French pro- 
ductions but were not necessarily shown at the Trade Fair 





Selling for less than £1, this shopping or picnic bag has zip 
fastener, rubber lining, pigskin straps and corners. In its tartan 
pattern it follows a style trend exported from Britain to USA 
about 1945, which has lately been in vogue in France as well as 
Britain 









































INSTRUMENTS 
AT HANOVER 


Hanover Technical Export Fair was held at the end of May, in a 
former engineering works in a wood some miles outside the city. It 
included sections devoted to electrical engineering, machinery, 
chemicals, office equipment, optical and scientific instruments. 
Trends in German post-war instrument design, as exemplified by 
some of the exhibits, are discussed in this article by R. H. GAYNER 


IT WOULD NOT be prudent to judge German tech- 
nical design entirely by the exhibits at the recent 
Hanover Trade Fair. The Germans have at present 
no effective international patent protection, and many 
firms do not intend to display their newest develop- 
ments until they feel safer. It is well known that a 
number of new designs, including, for instance, at 
least two first-rate cameras, are already fully tooled-up 
behind the scenes for quantity production, and when 
the patent position improves these may be expected 
to appear abruptly in quantity on the market. 

In the optical and scientific instrument sections at 
Hanover, quality and finish seemed to be well up to 
the traditional high German standards. Interesting 
and unconventional designs of microscopes were 
shown by several makers and there was evidence of 
lively development going on in this field, which for 
many years has been static. Steindorff showed a fine 
binocular instrument with a stand which swept 
forward, downward and back again in a bifurcated 
loop to give uninterrupted access to the sides and 
back of the compound stage. Another maker had 
abandoned the customary black finish for cream, 
black and chromium, giving a very clean and hand- 
some appearance. Frieseke & Hoepfner are concen- 
trating on the fine instrument illustrated on this page; 
largely made of die-castings with an attractive finish 
of polished and satin nickel with black foot, stage 
and turret-base. It is confidently described by its 
makers as a world-beater. The same firm were also 
showing the prototype of their next production model, 
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similar in style and finish, but squat and sturdy and 
only about nine inches high, this shape being partly 
made possible by a notably short eyepiece tube. 

Laboratory balances were in the classical style; 
Sartorius and other makers showed fine examples in 
all sizes. 

On the electrical side, Hartmann & Braun were 
showing their well-known precision bench meters in 
well-proportioned brown moulded cases with very 
clear scales and slender pointers. Other makers ex- 
hibited square-dialled instruments for panel- 
mounting in different sizes; with large white dials 
and narrow black moulded surrounds these looked 
attractive on switchboards, but they were difficult to 
incorporate harmoniously with the assorted curves of 
knobs and scales on the panels of, for example, radio 
instruments. Several makers used pointers pivoted 
in the right-hand bottom corner of a square dial with 
the scale arranged in quadrant form. This arrange- 
ment was successfully used in the all-moulded panel 
of the Metrawatt insulation tester. 

German electronic instruments looked crude and 
dull after the highly finished, urbane and civilised 
examples which now appear in England under the 
names of Marconi, Plessey, Furzehill, Metropolitan- 
Vickers, Cossor, Philips and other good makers. 
At Hanover, many of the exhibits in this field had an 


<@ The FH3 microscope by Frieseke 
and Hoepfner of Erlangen-Bruck. It 
is made of nickel-plated brass and 
stainless steel. All sliding parts are 
covered, even in their extreme positions 
to render them dustproof. Not shown 
here is the wooden case, with roll front, 
which houses the instrument and—in a 
sliding drawer—all accessories 


An unconventional shape has been p> 
adopted for the latest microscope 
made by the seventy-year-old firm of 
Steindorff, Berlin. Base and sides are 
in one piece 


It is significant that the makers of 
both the instruments illustrated here 
had gone to the trouble of producing, 
for the Hanover Export Fair, descriptive 
leaflets in English 





old-fashioned collection of knobs, scales and dials on 
the front of rectangular boxes, laid out with little 
regard for the convenience and pleasure of the user. 
A notable exception to this was, however, the very 
interesting specialised section devoted to electro- 
medical equipment where, as in England, admirable 
designs seemed the general rule. The Germans are 
producing neat and impressive apparatus for short- 
wave diathermy and ultrasonic treatment, and these, 
with the addition of some fine encephclographs, 
electro-cardiographs and Geiger counters, made one 
of the best parts of the exhibition. 

Judged by its appearance to an English eye, how- 
ever, the general level of design throughout the Fair 
may be summarised as lower than the average in Great 
Britain, America and Italy, and on this score the 
English manufacturer probably has little to fear at 
present from German competition; the danger chiefly 
lies in the German export sales efficiency. Many 
firms at the Hanover Fair had alternative catalogues 
and leaflets available in several languages ; on the stands 
of even quite small firms technical conversation was 
often possible in several foreign tongues, and prices 
were quoted in marks, dollars, or sterling, appropriate 
to the nationality of the enquirer. The general im- 
pression was one of the greatest keenness to do 
business in a manner acceptable to foreign buyers. 
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London Transport recently ordered ninety cars of aluminium 
alloy, which will be the first lightweight rolling stock in Britain. 
Several Continental countries have already had wide experience 
with this type of stock, and Swiss design developments are 


described in this article. 


FOR MORE THAN twenty years European designers | 
have given much attention to the problem of evolving 
safe and efficient all-steel coaches, using both riveting 
and welding. Much excellent pioneer work was done 
by the companies now absorbed into the French 
National Railways (SNCF) and by the Swiss Federal 
Railways (SBB). Both these undertakings are now 
applying themselves assiduously to experiments 
directed towards weight-saving, the engineers of the 
SNCF believing that a 27 per cent reduction in the 
dead weight of a 15-coach train will cut running costs 
by 10 per cent so that carrying capacity can be 
increased without any additional financial burden. 
Weight reduction is additionally attractive because 
it saves material, cuts down track maintenance by 
reducing axle loads, and may eventually lead to the 
use of less powerful and therefore lighter locomotives. 
On the SBB system this last possibility has already 
been realised by the introduction of an electric loco- 
motive (Class Bo-Bo) weighing only 55 tons, with an 
individual axle-loading of 13 tons, and capable of 
taking curves 6 m.p.h. faster than previous types. 
Most lightweight coaches have been constructed 
on a tubular-girder principle. In this construction, 
the floor, side and roof-plating form a continuous 
rectangular tube suitably stiffened by a series of 
transverse rings made up of underframe cross- 
members, vertical members and roof-ribs, with 
longitudinal sills helping to cut down the unsupported 
areas of sheathing. The continuity of underframe, 
sides and roof results in a structure capable of resisting 
bending or compression stresses exerted as normal 
vertical loads or on the ends in case of accident. 
Some increase in initial cost is to be expected when 
lightweight construction is adopted. Special steels 
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| and light alloys are dearer than traditional materials, 

_ while welding and other processes demand the em- 
ployment of a greater proportion of skilled labour. 
The SNCF estimates the extra cost at § per cent of 
the whole, but the SBB puts it as high as 25 per cent— 
pointing out, however, that this figure is not attribut- 
able to weight-saving alone because the opportunity 
was taken to reconsider every aspect of design, so that 
maintenance costs might be reduced and the passen- 
gers’ comfort increased. 

Both French and Swiss engineers have gone all out 
to obtain smooth external surfaces in order to reduce 
wind resistance and make cleaning easier. In their 
main-line coaches the French carry the sides and roof 
beyond the body-ends to reduce the space between 
the coaches and so minimise the air eddies which occur 
at very high speeds. Similarly the side sheeting is 
continued, in aluminium, below the underframe. 

Most of the French and Swiss lightweight coaches 
are steel—the French have eliminated standard rolled 
sections by an ingenious use of bent or pressed sheets— 
but for the Briinig line (Interlaken to Lucerne) the 
Swiss Federal Railways have had 27 coaches con- 
structed entirely in aluminium alloy (except for their 
headstocks and bogie-pivot cross members) by the 
Société Industrielle Suisse at Neuhausen. This use 
of aluminium was dictated by the acute steel shortage 
which prevailed in 1942 when the first coach was 
ordered and because, being intended for narrow- 
gauge working at maximum speeds of 46 m.p.h., 
their construction could safely be lighter than for 
standard gauge lines. The two alloys used are Hard 
Anti-corodal (Ac B) and Soft Peraluman 3 (Per W 3). 
Although maximum use has been made of welding, 
inaccessible points are riveted, and to reduce such 














The lines of the LNWR royal saloon above were enhanced by a 
livery which made logical use of forms handed down by Regency 
coachbuilders. The monochrome livery of the Swiss Type C4ii 


points to a minimum a large number of new alloy 
sections were developed by the manufacturers in 
consultation with the railway engineers. 

The recent London Transport order has endorsed 
the success claimed for the Briinig experiment. The 
saving in weight will be considerable as in an eight- 
car train there will be only 30 tons of alloy, compared 
with 60 tons of steel in a similar train of standard 
pattern. The Swiss C*ii 68-seater all-aluminium 
coach weighs 12.4 tons as against the 28.5 tons of a 
C+ii 72-seater lightweight steel car. 

The constant search for new ways to reduce dead 
weight has had a profound effect upon the form of the 
vehicles themselves. In Switzerland, where progress 
was never wholly brought to a standstill by war, are 
to be seen some of the most striking examples of the 
way in which new techniques, handled with vision and 
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coach is an aoe logical expression of a simpler structural 
technique. The unbroken expanse of side-sheathing demands 
breadth of colour treatment 


enthusiasm, and backed by understanding and team- 
work on the part of Administration, designers and 
constructors, can produce a complete revolution in 
design standards. The lightweight steel vehicles of 
the C*ii and Dr‘ii classes built for the Swiss Federal 
Railways by Schweizerische Wagons & Aufziigefabrik 
A-G at Schlieren prove this point. From headstock 
to headstock their clean, unaffected simplicity belies 
the attention which must have been paid to every 
aspect of construction and finish. Each detail is 
handled with almost unfailing skill; the manner in 
which they are painted enhances their appearance 
instead of detracting from it as is so often the case 
with modern coach painting. 

The traditional system of coloured panels and con- 
trasting lining which was used for English railway 
liveries prior to the main-line grouping of 1923 was 
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handed down by the coach painters of the pre-railway 
era. In the days of coach-built wooden rolling stock 
it was effective and logical, but it has never been a 
happy scheme of decoration for modern flush-sided 
vehicles owing to the lack of applied mouldings and 
recessed panels which gave depth and solidity to such 
coaches as those designed by C. A. Park for the 
LNWR royal train of 1902-3, and provided clearly 
defined areas in which to apply the different colours. 

The French and Swiss quickly understood the 
difficulties of flush construction and resorted to two- 
colour painting—one dark colour from bogies to 
gutters and a light colour for the roof. The weight 
of colour on the C+ii coach is admirable—dark sides 
and ends and light top with strongly emphasised 
doors and axle-boxes; in particular, the subtle way in 
which the darker colour of the ends overlaps the 
lighter shade of the roof gives great strength to the 
whole composition. Extremely legible letters and 
class-numerals, type symbols and carriage numbers, 
tare weights and seating capacities are all arranged in 
such an orderly manner that they greatly emphasise 
the simple and effective decorative scheme. 

The sweep of the roof into the body sides, the 
slight taper of sides and roof in the end bays and the 
radiused corners are all well contrived and play no 
small part in obtaining the clean lines which are so 
marked a characteristic of the Swiss vehicles. The 
wide folding doors and transverse lobbies are an 
excellent feature and in direct contrast to the entrances 
on British rolling stock, which since the disappearance 
of the West Coast Joint Stock have become increas- 
ingly restricted. It is true that continental coaches 
are, on the whole, very much longer than those in 
Britain, and therefore designers have more scope for 
spacious planning, but there is a limit to which the 








The SBB lightweight steel restaurant-car (Type Dr4ii), with 
lettering and numerals treated as an effective design motif. The 
interior, right, is simple and well-lit ; it accentuates the scenic 
and gastronomic pleasures of the journey. Arch. Gebr. Pfister, 
of Zurich, collaborated with the makers (Swiss Car and Elevator, 


Schlieren) in its design 


reduction of doors and lobbies can be carried without 
seriously affecting passenger amenity. 

The practical advantages gained by recessing the 
entrance doors are questionable. It is clear that they 
take up the minimum of space when open—they 
are in two pairs, with each leaf in two parts double- 
hinged to fold back on themselves—but it seems likely 
that at high speeds violent air eddies are induced. 
Their appearance is, however, most striking, and as 
they are left unpainted they stand out conspicuously 
both by day and night—a point which is all too often 
overlooked in the design of our own rolling stock. A 
practical detail is the light situated over the doors, 
which illuminates the steps and removes one of the 
hazards of boarding or alighting from a train in 
darkness. 

The windows are clean-cut, neat and well spaced 
(the Swiss have a flair for simplifying the metal sec- 
tions used in this kind of work); door-handles and 
grab-rails are well placed and simply designed, 
while one of the most successful features of the car is 
the remarkable compactness and tidiness of the corri- 
dor bellows, the housing of which when not in use 
is most deftly handled. 

The coach interiors are simple and direct in their 
approach, with well-designed light fittings, racks and 





door furniture. The arrangement of luggage racks 
placed above the seat backs at right-angles to the 
coach sides is not a happy one: though more accessible 
than longitudinal racks, the jungle of tubes, especially 
when packed with luggage, seems untidy. The 
wooden third-class seats look strangely austere to 
British eyes. One wonders why so democratic and 
progressive a nation as the Swiss still cling to this 
spartan tradition. Some form of upholstery in most 
third-class stock has long been an accepted fact on the 
French National Railways. Do the Swiss, fakir-like, 
find mental serenity in a form of self-torture, or is 
this one of the few SBB examples of railway conser- 
vatism ? 





The Dr*ii restaurant car is similar in appearance 
to the C+ii class. Its interior could herdly be im- 
proved. The tip-up seats allow passengers to move 
to their places easily without risking the catastrophe 
of broken china, and the one-piece seat ends must be 
among the neatest ever designed. 

In praising the Swiss designers for these excellent 
vehicles it must be remembered that each country 
has its own particular problems of construction and 
working and that there is no standard solution applic- 
able to them all. The acceptance and development 
of new ideas is, however, the essence of progress and 
if we seek inspiration abroad for future work Switzer- 
land and France can supply it in full measure. 


FOR MUCH INFORMATION contained in this article, the writer is 
indebted to R. Guignard’s report, “ n > Rolling Stock,” 
published in the Bulletin of the Internationa atlwa ongress Associa- 
tion and presented as a paper at the Lucerne Congress, 1947. 


Illustrations are acknowledged as follows 


LNWR royal coach, p. 19: British Railways and Modern Transport 


Swiss coaches, pp. 19-21: Swiss Car & Elevator Manufacturing 
Corporation Ltd, Schlieren-Zurich 
Swiss train, Montreux-Oberland Railway, p. 7 (n eferred to in 
> text): copyright, British Brown-Boveri Ltd duced from 
lic Transport by Chri Penguin Books, 2s 6d 


SBB Type C4ii. Third-class interior 











Beetle Plasticised moulding powder used for mould- 
ing these attractive “new-look” optical instruments 
has done more than just give them colourful hous- 
ings. By imparting to the mouldings greatly lessened 
shrinkage factor, Beetle Plasticised has been of 
material assistance to the manufacturers, A. Kershaw 
and Sons, Leeds, in re-entering the American post- 
war market. 
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Export brings its own problems where plastic articles moulded over heavy inserts are concerned. Exposure 
to intense dry heat and severe temperature variation may cause cracking and crazing. Beetle Plasticised 
moulding powder incorporates a special plasticiser to lessen the shrinkage factor and overcome this ten- 
dency. Mouldings can be made from it in all the many standard Beetle colours with a particularly warm 
texture and fine finish. If, like Kershaw’s, you are exporting to a hot, dry country, or moulding over heavy 


inserts, perhaps Beetle Plasticised can help you too. 


Whatever your moulding problem the B.I.P. Technical Service is always on call to help you in choosing 
the right material to ensure the best results. 


Beetle Moulding Powders conform to the standards laid down in BS 1322. 


BEETLE Plasticised 


ARI NROPLAS TEC MOULDING POWDERS 





Distributed by THE BEETLE PRODUCTS CO. LTD., / Argyil Street, London, W.1. 


BEETLE is a@ trade mark registered in Great Britain and in most countries of the world. 














DESIGN AND PRODUCTION 






Wider use of 


resin-impregnated 


textiles 


THE APPLICATION OF synthetic 
resins to the proofing of textiles, 
developed during the war, is now 
being widely adopted in commercial 
production. A typical example is 
Ryjack, a cotton fabric which can be 
either printed or dyed and which, it 
is claimed, does not crack, is hard- 
wearing, rot-resisting and water- 
repellent. 

It is already being used in travel 
goods, footwear and the upholstery 
of furniture for hospitals, canteens, 
bars, cinemas and other places where 
the fact that dirt and stains can be 
easily removed with a damp cloth is 
important. Moreover, a lightweight 
quality has recently been produced 
which is suitable for covering 
mattresses. 

The material has a soft glaze 
surface finish and can be obtained 


in a variety of patterns and colours. 
Supplies are available for both home 
and export markets. 

Ryjack is sold by the yard in 36in. 
widths for all purposes except 
mattresses, for which it is 38in. wide. 
Larger widths will, however, be 
manufactured as soon as possible. 

Manufacturers are Ryjack Produc- 
tions Ltd (89 Oxford Street, Man- 
chester), a subsidiary of the Calico 
Printers’ Association Ltd. Most of 
the printed designs are by Newbold 
and Houghton of Manchester. 


Use of Ryjack as a covering material for 
luggage is shown above; in upholstery, 
right. (Suitcase by Finnigans Ltd, Man- 
chester; chair by W. Hands & Sons, High 
Wycombe) 


NEW TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


GOOD FINISH is a necessary part of 
good design, and readers concerned 
in the production of metalwares may 
like to know of a new loose-leaf 
publication from the Pyrene Com- 
pany, Pyrene Metal Finishing Pro- 
cesses. It is a guide to the firm’s 
various processes for the protection 
of metals against corrosion. Plant 
layout diagrams are included where 
applicable. Copies are obtainable 
from the Pyrene Co Ltd, Great West 
Road, Brentford, Middlesex. 


BESIDES ITS MORE obvious indus- 
trial applications, aluminium wire 
can be used in various consumer- 
goods industries, for products as 


diverse as zip fasteners and knitting 
needles. These and other uses are 
illustrated and described in a booklet 
issued by the Aluminium Wire and 
Cable Co Ltd, Port Tennant, 
Swansea, in which technical data are 
also given. The booklet is printed 
by Curwen Press. 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FOR the 
paper and print user is given in The 
Clyde Guide to Paper published by 
the Clydebank Paper Co Ltd, 
Rutherglen, Glasgow. This book 
contains I§ paper specimens, a 
glossary of paper terms, and a useful 
list of standard printing conditions 
and paper trade customs. Tables, 





diagrams and photographs supple- 
ment text describing how paper is 
made and sold, the different types of 


paper produced and their uses, 
factors determining the size and type 
to buy. 


A SYNOPSIS OF each of the 1,500 
British Standards now current is 
given in the 1949 Yearbook of the 
British Standards Institution. Also 
included are a subject index, lists of 
members of the general and divi- 
sional councils and committees of the 
Institution, and a section listing the 
subjects on which work is now in 
hand. The book costs §s post free 
from the British Standards Institu- 
tion, 24 Victoria Street, London 
SWI. 








Notebook 


CAN BRITAIN NOW CLAIM a distinc- 
tive style for her industrial products ? 
Comment from Holland suggests that 
she can. A critic reviewing the Amster- 
dam Exhibition of Industrial Design 
in the weekly Elseviers wrote: “The 
English section rises head and shoulders 
above the others. It is a joy for the 
eye to stay here, among teapots, irons, 
cigarette cases. Besides the good 
form and good quality, one notices, to 
one’s astonishment, that they possess 
a certain style in common, which is 
undoubtedly English. These English 
objects speak of a modern civilisation. 
If you happened to see them in an ex- 
hibition in Nijni-Novgorod, you would 
still know that they were English. 
Explain me the riddle ?’ 


Design and advertising 


FROM Chapman & Hall Ltd comes The 
Truth about Advertising by Robert 
Brandon 16s), an enthusiastically 
written book to explain to the layman 
what advertising is and how it works. 
The author’s enthusiasm can alone 
excuse him for referring to industrial 
design as “part of advertising art.” 
The wide range of quotations in this 
book adds to its interest. Mr Brandon 
quotes Herbert N. Casson, writing in 
IQII: 
A German shoe manufacturer heard 
that the people of Trinidad have 
broad flat feet, so that the British 
shoes could not be worn with comfort. 
He sent an expert to take measure- 
ments, made a special Trinidad shoe, 
and became the official shoemaker of 
the island. 


COMPARATIVELY RECENTLY, British 
shoe-trade research has yielded some 
information of great importance to shoe 
designers: information relating to a 
wider market than Trinidad. The 
following is quoted from a paper read 
by H. Bradley, director of the trade’s 
research association, at a conference 
arranged by the Federation of British 
Industries: 
The industry had been working on a 
decision, made in America before 
1900, that shoe lasts were to be 
graduated by adding } inch to the 
girth measurement round the joint 
for each increase of 4 inch in length. 
This principle had been accepted 
throughout the world, but was in fact 
unsound: the research association’s 
analysis had shown that in women’s 
feet the graduation was approximately 
three-twentieths of an inch, not five- 
twentieths (jin.) on the joint. 
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“‘It’s the new Tudor Super-fort inspired by the British Railways’ taverns’’ 


Moreover, “the whole foot service 
[can now be] fully accomplished,” not 
by 124 pairs as formerly, but by 30 
pairs, when these are “properly assorted 
and graduated to match the information 
resulting from the statistical analysis of 
the people’s feet. Many thousands of 
shoes based on this new system of 
measurement are now being manufac- 
tured and are proving a tremendous 
success, not only at home but in export 
markets all over the world.” 


Conferences for manufacturers 


THE FBI HAS lately been collaborating 
with the Council of Industrial Design 
to organise conferences on design for the 
motor industry and the various indus- 
tries producing domestic equipment. 

J. R. Rix, technical manager of Austin 
Motors, painted a lively picture of his 
firm’s design department, with a staff of 
about 220 people and its own training 
scheme. A. Baker, of Joseph Lucas, 
instanced co-operation between car 
designers and accessory designers as an 
example of teamwork. 

At the second conference, Leslie 
Hardern emphasised the part that a 
large distributive organisation such as 
the (late) Gas Light and Coke Co can 
play in watching the consumer’s interest 
in design and workmanship—though 
F. Winstanley of GEC and other 
speakers emphasised the point that not 
all manufacturers have to be watched in 
order to maintain their design standards. 


IT WAS THE FBI’S_ new president, 
Sir Robert Sinclair, who at the in- 
auguration of Design Week, Bristol, said: 
The general raising of the standards 
of design produces benefits for the 
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community which go beyond, though 
they are reflected in, the selling 
attractiveness of our products. 
Design is not only what makes a 

thing good to look at, but also what 
makes it good to use and, as far as 
possible, easy to make. 

Many less significant things have been 

said at much greater length. 


New RDI’s 


NEW APPOINTMENTS TO the dis- 
tinction of Royal Designer for Industry 
have been made by the Council of the 
Royal Society of Arts as follows: Edward 
Bawden, CBE, ARA (graphic design); 
Barnett Freedman, CBE (graphic design) ; 
Roger Furse (stage and film décor); 
Eric Carlton Ottaway, AMI MechE, works 
manager (buses and coaches) of London 
Transport Executive. 

New honorary RDI’s are Kaare Klint, 
Professor of Architecture & Furniture 
Design at the Kunst Akadamet, Copen- 
hagen, and Astrid Sampe-Hultberg, 
textile designer, Nordiska Kompaniet, 
Stockholm. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


DESIGN is obtainable by subscription 
25s a year, post free), which is payable 
direct to HM Stationery Office, P.O. 
Box 569, London SE1, or branches, or 
through booksellers. All correspondence 
on matters other than subscriptions 
should be addressed to The Editor, 
DESIGN, Tilbury House, Petty France, 
London SWr. 

Small advertisements can be accepted 
at 2s per line (minimum 6s), box 
number, Is extra. A limited number of 
display advertisements can also be ac- 
cepted; details on application. 




















SORCERY 


The sorcerer was reputed to have the power of 
converting human beings into strange animals. 
He turned princesses into frogs — men into swine. 
As the change was almost always for the worst, 
his magic powers were greatly feared — and with 
good reason! The sorcerer of the present day is 
the organic chemist, but his work is everywhere 
welcomed, because the changes he makes possible 
are always for the better. Have you ever seen a 
piece of cotton cloth coming straight from the 
A drab and shabby-looking article indeed. 
But see it later, after it has been cleaned, softened, 
What 


. sow’s ear into silk 


loom ? 


filled, made creaseless and given a lustre. 
a transformation is there. . 
toad into 


purse, transformation 


princess ...a 
directly due to the wide range of textile chemicals 
known as auxiliary products, made by the British 


dyestuffs industry. There is little that the British 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 


organic chemists cannot do with textiles. They 
have auxiliary products which make cotton as 
transparent as glass, others which soften it to 
resemble swansdown or make it so stiff that a 
pleated collar sticks out like an old-time ruff. 
They can make cotton look like silk or dull the 
lustre of rayon. They have chemicals known as 
stripping agents, which take the dye out of a 
fabric, and wetting agents, which make materials 
more absorbent. They have even evolved a 
product which enables the softest fabric to repel 
water without loss of texture. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the chemist through these organic 
auxiliary products makes the modern 

fabric. It is the chemist who trans- 
forms it from a lifeless material into 
the highly attractive, beautifully fin- 


ished product you buy in the shops. 
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